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S 26 International Journal of Ethics. 

The History of Mankind. By Professor Friedrich Ratzel. 
Translated from the second German edition by A. J. Butler. 
With introduction by E. B. Tylor, D.C.L., F.R.S. With colored 
plates, maps, and illustrations. Vol. I. 8vo. Pp. 486. New- 
York : The Macmillan Company. 

Under the title above given we are presented with a translation 
of the " Ethnographie" of Professor Ratzel. Why the more ap- 
propriate title of the original was discarded, does not appear. The 
book is certainly not a "history" in the usual sense of that word. 
It is a description of the physical appearance, arts, sociology, re- 
ligions, and culture of the various tribes and races of mankind ; 
and this first volume is confined exclusively to the races of the great 
island world of the Pacific, the Polynesians, Australians, and Malays, 
beginning with some chapters devoted to the general elements of 
the science of Ethnography. The following volumes will take up 
the remaining branches of the human family. 

It is almost needless to commend Professor Ratzel's diligence in 
seeking information, and his care to select good authorities. He 
has received high commendation for these qualities from the re- 
viewers of his native land, and every section of his work justifies 
such praise. His volumes were not made to order by paste-pot and 
scissors, but were the outcome of a prolonged, earnest, even enthu- 
siastic study. He has been fortunate in a translator, one who knows 
his German and can write English, qualities by no means universal 
in translators. For a high- class, popular book, there is none other 
on the subject the equal of Ratzel's. The publisher has also done 
his work finely, the illustrations being well printed, and the maps 
and plans ample for the purpose. 

This praise is well deserved ; but it must be tempered by some 
less favorable observations. The author cites no authorities, which 
renders his book of little use to the actual student, as he is deprived 
of the means of controlling the author's statements. Special 
theories, evolved by the author, are sometimes presented as those 
generally accepted by specialists in the branch, a procedure which 
is objectionable (e.g., concerning the races of the Pacific, Book 
II.). 

Ratzel can scarcely be placed among the advanced thinkers in 
the science of man. He is not, for instance, nearly so comprehen- 
sive in his conceptions as Bastian. The endless chain of facts and 
the constant pressure of environment obscure his perceptions of the 
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psychical element in human nature as that which is peculiarly 
causative. His descriptions of the religion of the primitive tribes 
are almost wholly external, throwing little light on the psychic 
motives at their source. 

In the development of arts and institutions he undervalues or 
scarcely appreciates the identity in mental evolution, which is the 
real cause of most of those analogies which he and others trace to 
contact. Indeed, the chief weakness of his work is on the psychical 
side. His descriptions are such as we might expect from an intel- 
ligent traveller, not from one intimately admitted to the lives of 
the social units he mentions. It is scarcely, therefore, the work 
to be consulted by one in search of solutions of the deeper prob- 
lems of human culture, but excellent for him who seeks acquaint- 
ance with its outward forms. 

D. G. Brinton. 
Philadelphia. 

Le Premesse Filosofiche del Socialismo. Memoria letta alia 
R. Accademia di Scienze Morali e Politiche della Societa Reale 
di Napoli, dal Socio residente, Alessandro Chiappelli. Napoli : 
Tipog. della R. Universita. 8vo. Pp. 95. 

This is a very able essay by one of the most acute, comprehen- 
sive, and dispassionate thinkers of the present day, — a man who 
deserves to be far better known than he is. I have seen no work 
which gives so fair an account of the origin, meaning, philosophy, 
and aims of " scientific socialism" as this. It shows that socialism, 
in its principles, is a travesty of Hegelianism, employing Hegelian 
dialectic, but substituting for Hegel's idealism a crass materialism, 
and positing, as the fatalistic force in the process of history and 
culture, the form of economic production. The gratuitousness and 
one-sidedness of all this the author makes clearly manifest. And 
yet he writes sympathetically, evidently feeling that materialism 
and fatalism are not essential to socialism, and that, if it would 
slough these off, it might have a future. Perhaps I cannot do better 
than translate the closing sentences of the essay : 

"If I am not mistaken, communistic socialism, when it confi- 
dently asserts that the proletariate, when it arrives at power, will 
be satisfied with collectivism of property, is too absolute, and too 
clearly betrays its philosophic origin not to suggest the famous 
words of Hamlet to Polonius [Horatio?]. In truth, in the world 
and in life, there are many elements and aspects besides those 



